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SERMON, Ge. 


ROMANS X1ll. I. 


LET EVERY SOUL BE SUBJECT UNTO THE HIGHER POWERS, 


HE freedom of diſpute, in which, for ſeveral 
years paſt, it hath been the folly in this coun- 
try to indulge, upon matters of ſuch high -impor- 
tance as the origin of Government, and the authority 
of Sovereigns ; the futility of the principles, which 
the aſſertors, as they have been deemed, of the na- 


tural Pürgen of "OY allege as the foundation of that 
B ſemblanes 
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ſemblance of power, which they would be thought 
willing to leave in the hands of the Supreme Magiſ- 
trate (principles rather calculated to palliate ſedition, 
than to promote the peace of Society, and add to 
the ſecurity of Government); this forwardneſs to 
diſpute about the limits of the Sovereign's power, and 
the extont of the People's rights, with this evident 
deſire, to ſet civil authority upon a foundation on 
which it cannot ſtand ſecure ; argues, it ſhould ſeem, 
that ſomething is forgotten, among the Writers, who 
have preſumed to treat theſe curious queſtions ; and 
among thoſe Talkers, who, with little knowledge or 
reflection of their own, think they talk ſafely after 
ſo high authorities. It ſurely is forgotten, that 
whatever praiſe may be due to the philoſophers of 
the Heathen world; who in order to ſettle, not to 
- confound the principles of the human conduct, ſet 
themſelves to inveſtigate the ſource of the obligations 
of morality and law; whatever tenderneſs may be 
due to the errors, into which they would inevitably 
fall, in their ſpeculations concerning the preſent 
condition of mankind, and the apparent conſtitution 
of the moral world; of which, deſtitute as they 
were of the light of Revelation, they knew neither 
the beginning nor the end; the Chriſtian is poſſeſſed 
of a written rule of conduct, delivered from on high, 
whichistreated with profane contempt, if reference be 

not 
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not had to it upon all queſtions of duty, or if its max- 
ims are tortured, from their natural and obvious ſenſe, 
to correſpond with the precarious concluſions of any 
theory, ſpun from the human brain. It hath been 
forgotten, that Chriſtians are poſſeſſed of authentic 
records of the firſt ages, and of the very beginning 
of mankind, which for their antiquity alone, inde- 
pendent of their Divine authority, might claim to 
be conſulted in all enquiries, where the reſolution 
of the point in . depends upon the Hiſtory 
of Man. 


From theſe records it appears, that the Providence 
of God was careful to give a beginning to the Human 
Race, in that particular way, which might for ever 
bar the exiſtence of the whole, or of any large portion 
of mankind, in that ſtate which hath been called the 
State of Nature. Mankind, from the beginning, never 
exiſted otherwiſe, than in Society, and under Go- 
vernment. Whence follows this important conſe- 
quence: that to build the authority of Princes, or 
of the chief Magiſtrate under whatever denomina» 
tion, upon any compact or agreement between the 
individuals of a multitude, living previouſly in the 
ſtate of nature, is in truth to build a reality upon a 
fiction. That Government, in various forms, is now 


inn in the world, is a fact not eaſily to 
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be denied, or doubted. That the State of Nature 
ever did exiſt, is a poſition, of which proof is 
wanting. That it exiſted not in the earlieſt ages, 
the pretended time of its exiſtence, is a fact, of 
which proof is not wanting, if credit may be given 
to the Moſaic records. But to derive governments 
which now are, from a ſuppoſed previous condition 
of 'mankind, which never was, is at the beſt an 
abſurd and unphiloſophical creation of ſomething 


out of nothing. 


But this abſurdity is in truth but the leaſt part 
of the miſchief, which this ill: conceived theory draws 
after it. Had what is called the State of Nature, 
though a thing fo unnatural hath little title to the 
name; but had this ſtate been in fact the pri- 
mzval condition of mankind; that is, had the world 
been at firſt peopled with a multitude of individuals 
no otherwiſe related, than as they had partaken of 
the ſame internal nature, and carried the ſame ex- 
ternal form; without diſtin&'property, yet all poſſeſſ- 
ing equal right, to what they might have ſtrength 
or cunning to appropriate, each to himſelf of the 
Earth's common ſtore; without any governor, head, 
or guardian: no government could ever have been 
formed, by any compact between the individuals of 


this multitude, but * children, in the very 
£ next 
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next generation, would have had full right to abo- 
liſh; or any one or more of thoſe children, even in 
- oppoſition to the ſenſe of the majority; with perfect 
Innocence, though not without imprudence, might 
have diſobeyed. Infomuch that if ſuch compact be 
the true foundation of ſovereign authority, the foun- 
dation is weaker, than theſe republican theoriſts them- 
| ſelves conceive. ; 1 


The whole foundation of Government, in their 
view of it, is laid in theſe two aſſumptions ; the firſt, 
that the will of a majority obliges the minority; 
and the ſecond, that the whole poſterity may be 
bound by the act and deed of their progenitors. 
But both theſe rights, that of the many to bind the 
few, and that of the father to make a bargain that 
-ſhall bind his unborn children; both theſe rights, 
though ſacred and incontrovertible in civil ſociety, are 
yet of the number of thoſe to which civil ſociety it- 
ſelf gives birth, and out of ſociety they could have no- 
exiſtence, The obligations on the minority, and 
on the child, to ſtand by the reſolutions of the ma- 
jority, and the engagements of the father, ariſe 
not from any thing in the nature of man indivi- 
dually conſidered. They are rather indeed unna- 
tural': for all obligations, ſtrictly ſpeaking, are un- 
natural, which bind a man to the terms of a. cove- 
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61 
nant made without his knowledge and conſent. But 
they ariſe from the condition of man as a member 
of ſociety ; that is from the relation of the Indivi- 
dual to the Publick ; a relation which ſubſiſts not, 
till a Publick is formed. And to make thoſe civil 
rights and obligations the parents of public au- 


. thority, which are indeed its offspring, is ei Fo 


to confound cauſes and effects. 


The plain truth is this. The manner in which, 
as we are informed upon the authority of God himſelf, 
God gave a beginning to the world, evidently leads 
to this concluſion; namely, that Civil Society, which 
always implies Government, is the condition to which 
God originally deſtined man. Whence the obliga- 
tion on the citizen to ſubmit to government, is an 
immediate reſult from that firſt principle of reli- 
gious duty, which requires that man conform him- 


elf, as far as in him lies, with the will and purpoſe 
of his Maker. The Governments, which now are, 


have ariſen, not from a previous ſtate of no-govern- 


ment, falſely called the State of Nature; but from 


that original government, under which the firſt ge- 
nerations of men were brought into exiſtence, va- 
riouſly changed and modified, in a long courſe of ages, 
under the wiſe direction of God's over-ruling Pro- 


vidence, to ſuit the various climates of the world, and 


the 
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the infinitely varied manners and conditions of its 

inhabitants. And the principle of ſubjection is not 
that principle of common honeſty, which binds a 
man to his own engagements, much leſs that princi- 
ple of political honeſty, which binds the child to the 
anceſtor's engagements ; but a conſcientious ſubmiſ- 
ſion to the will of God. 


I muſt obſerve, that the principles, which I ad- 
vance, aſcribe no greater ſanctity to Monarchy *, 
than to any other form of eſtabliſhed government. 
Nor do they at all involve that exploded notion, that 
all or any of the preſent ſoyereigns of the earth hold 
their ſovereignty, by virtue of ſuch immediate or im- 
plied nomination on the part of God, of themſelves 
perſonally, or of the ſtocks from which they are de- 
ſcended, as might confer an endleſs indefeaſible right 
upon the poſterity of the perſons named. In con- 
tending that Government was co-zval with man- 
kind, it will readily be admitted, that all the par- 


It js true, that for many generations after the Creation, the whole 
world muſt have been under the monarchy of Adam; and of Noah, 
for ſome time after the Flood. But this primitive patriarchal go- 
vernment, in which the Sovereign was in a literal ſenſe the father of 
the people, was fo much /ui ôgeneris, fo different from any of the mo- 
narchical forms which have fince taken place, that none of theſe can 
build any right of preference upon thoſe examples, 

8 ttꝛcular 
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ticular forms of Government, which now exiſt, are 
the work of human policy, under the controul of 
God's general over-ruling Providence; that the 
Traelities were the only people upon earth, whoſe 
form of Government was of expreſs divine inſtitution, 
and their Kings the only monarchs, who ever reigned 
by an indefeaſible divine title. But it 1s contended, 
that all government is in ſuch ſort of divine inſtitu- 
tion, that, be the form of any particular government 
what it may, the ſubmiſſion of the individual is a 
principal branch of that religious duty, which each 
man owes to God: it is contended, that the ſtate of 
mankind was never ſuch, that it was free to any 
man, or to any number of men, to chooſe for them- 
ſelves whether they would live ſubject to government, 
and united to e or altogether roo and uncon- 


nected. 


It is true that in the world, taken as it now is, and 
hath been for many ages, caſes happen, in which the 
Sovereign Power is conferred by the act of the people, 
and in which that act alone can give the Sovereign a 
juſt title. Not only in elective monarchies, upon the 
natural demiſe of the reigning prince, the ſucceſſor 
is raiſed to the throne by the ſuffrage of the people; 
but in governments of whatever denomination, if 


the form of government undergo a change, or the 
2 eſtabliſhed 
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eſtabliſhed rule of ſucceſſion be ſet aſide by any vio- 
lent or neceſſary revolution, the act of the nation it- 
| ſelf is neceſſary to erect a new ſovereignty, or to tranſ- 
fer the old right to the new poſſeſſor. The condition 
of a people, in theſe emergencies, bears no reſemblance 
or analogy to that anarchy, which hath been called 
the State of Nature. The people become not, in theſe 
ſituations of government, what they would be in 
that ſtate, a mere multitude. They are a Society; not 
diſlolved, but in danger of diſſolution ; and, by the 
great law of ſelf-preſervation, inherent in the body 
politic, no leſs than in the ſolitary animal, a fociety 
ſo ſituated hath a right to uſe the beſt means for its 
own preſervation and perpetuity. A people there- 
fore in theſe circumſtances hath a right, which a 
mere multitude unaſſociated could never have, of 
appointing, by the conſent of the Majority, for them- 
ſelves and their poſterity, a new head. And it will 
readily be admitted, that of all Sovereigns none reign 
by ſo fair and juſt a title, as thoſe who can derive 
their claim from ſuch public Act of the nation, which 
they govern. But it is no juſt inference, that the 
obligation upon the private Citizen to ſubmit him- 
ſelf to the authority thus raiſed, ariſes wholly from- 
the Act of the people conferring it, or from their 
compact with the perſon, on whom it 1s conferred. 


In all theſe caſes, the Act of the People is only the 
* means, 


* 0 

means, which Providence employs, to advance the 
new Sovereign to his ſtation. The obligation to 
obedience proceeds ſecondarily only from the A& of 
Man, but primarily from the will of God + ; who 
hath appointed civil life for Man's condition, and 
requires the Citizen's ſubmiſſion to the Sovereign, 
whom his Providence ſhall, by whatever means, ſet 
over him. 

Thus in our own Country, at the glorious epoch 
of the Reyolution, the famous Act of Settlement was 
the means, which Providence employed to place the 
Britiſh Sceptre in the hands, which now wield 

it. That ſtatute is confeſſedly the ſole founda- 
tion of the Sovereign's title, Nor can any future 
Sovereign have a juſt title to the Crown, the Law 
- continuing as it is, whoſe claim ſtands not upon 
that ground. Vet it is not merely by virtue of that 
Act, that the Subject's allegiance is due to him 


* Quaſi vero Deus non ita regat populum, ut cui Deus vult, reg= 


num tradat populus. 
Milton, Defenſio pro Pop. Angl. 


+ Ratio cur debeamus ſubjecti eſſe magiſtratibus, quod Dei ordi. 
natione ſunt conſtituti. Quod fi ita placet Domino mundum guber- 
nare, Dei ordinem invertere nititur, adeoque Deo ipfi refiſtit, quiſquis 
poteſlatem aſpernatur: quando ejus, qui juris politici auctor eſt, | 
providentiam contemnere, bellum cum eo ſuſcipere eſt.” 

| Calvin. in Rom. xiii. 1. 
7 whoſe 
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whoſe claim is founded on it. It is eaſy to underſtand, 


that the principle of the private Citizen's ſubmiſſion 


muſt be quite a diſtin thing from the principle of 


the Sovereign's Public Title. And for this plain rea- 


ſon : The principle of ſubmiſſion, to bind the con- 


{cience of every individual, mult be ſomething univer- 
fally known, and eaſy to be underſtood. The ground 


of the Sovereign's Public Title, in Governments, in 


which the fabric of the conſtitution is in any degree 
complex and artificial, can be known only to the few, 
who have leiſure, and ability, and inclination for 
Hiſtorical and Political reſearches. In this country, 
how many thouſands and ten thouſands of the 


common people never heard of the Act of Settlement? 


Of thoſe to whom the name may be familiar, how many 


have never taken the pains to acquire any accurate 


knowledge of its contents? Yet not one of theſe is 
abſolved from his allegiance, by his ignorance of - 
his Sovereign's title. Where then ſhall we find 
that general principle, that binds the duty of alle- 
glance equally on all, redde or unredde in the Statute- 
book, and in the Hiſtory of their Country; where 
ſhall we find it, but among thoſe. general rules of 
duty, which proceed immediately from the will of 
the Creator, and have been impreſſed upon the con- 


ſcience of every man by the original conſtitution of 


the world? 
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This Divine right of the firſt Magiſtrate, in every 
polity, to the Citizen's obedience, is not of that ſort 
which it were High Treaſon to claim for the Sove- 
reigns of this Country. It is quite a diſtin& thing 
from the pretended Divine right to the inheritance - 

of the Crown. It is a right, which the moſt zealous 
Republicans acknowledged to be Divine, in former 
times, before Republican zeal had ventured to eſpouſe 
the intereſts of Atheiſm *. It is a right, which in 
no country can be denied, without the Higheſt of all 
Treaſons. The denial of it were treaſon againſt the 


paramount authority of God. 


5 « All Kings, but ſuch as are immediately named by God himſelf, 
have their power by human right only: though, after human compo- 
ſition and agreement, their lawful choice is approved of God, and 
obedience required to them by Divine Right.” Theſe are the words 
in which Biſhop Hoadly ſtates Hooker's ſentiments. Hooker's own 
words are ſtronger, and more extenſive. But the ſentiment, to the 
extent in which it is conveyed in theſe terms, the Republican Biſhop 
approved. See Hoadly's Defence of Hooker. 


Quod Dii nuncupantur, quicunque magiſtratum gerunt, ne in e 
appellatione leve ineſſe momentum quis putet: ea enim ſignificatur, 
mandatum a Deo habere, divina auctoritate præditos eſſe, ac omnino 
Dei perſonam ſuſtinere, cujus vices quodammodo agunt. Calvin. 
Inſt. Lib. iv. cap. 20. F. 4. 
zefaſti magiſtratui non poteſt, quin ſimul Deo reſiſtatur. 

un. Inſt, Lib. iv. cap. 20. §. 23. 
2 Theſe 
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| Theſe views of the antherity of civil governors, as 
they are obviouſly ſuggeſted by the Moſaic Hiſtory of 
the firſt ages, ſo they are confirmed by the precepts 
of the Goſpel. In which, if any thing is to be found 
clear, peremptory and unequivocal, it is the injunc- 
tion of ſubmiſſion to the ſovereign authority; and, 
in Monarchies, of loyalty to the perſon of the So- 


vereign. 


« Let every ſoul,” ſays the apoſtle in my text, 
be ſubject to the higher powers.” 


The word “ powers” here ſignifies perſons bearing 
power. Any other meaning of it, whatever may be 
pretended, is excluded by the context *. The text, 

. | indeed, 


* Tt has been a great point with Republican Divines, to explain 
away the force of this text. But for this purpoſe, they have never 
been able to fall upon any happier expedient, than to ſay that the 

word © Powers,” ib, fignifies not Perſons bearing power, 
but Forms of government. Then, reſtraining the precept to ſuch go- 
vernments as are perfectly well adminiſtered, and finding hardly any 
government upon earth adminiſtered to their mind, (for they never 
make allowance for the inevitable imperfection and infirmity of all 
things human) they get rid of the conſtraint of this divine injunction, 
which, by this interpretation and this limitation, they render as nu- 
gatory as any of their own maxims, and find their conſcience per-- 


ſectly at _ while they make free, in word and in deed, with thrones, 
dominions, 


1 ** J | 
| Indeed, had been better rendered, Let every ſoul 
be ſubje& to the ſovereign powers.” The word 
« ſovereign” renders the exact meaning of that 
Greek word, for which the 'Engliſh Bible, in this 
place, rather unhappily puts the comparative high- 
er.” In another paſſage*® it is very properly rendered 


_ .dominions, and dignities. Whatever be the natural import of the 
word «4:45, the epithet, which is joined to it in the text, ſhews, that it 
muſt be underſtood here of ſomething, which admits the degree of high 
and low ; but of this, forms -of government are incapable, Every 
form is ſupreme, where it is eſtabliſhed ; and ſince different forms of 
Government cannot ſubſiſt at the ſame time among the ſame 
people, it were abſurd to ſay, of Forms of Government, that one is 
higher than another. Again in the zd verſe of this ſame Chapter, 
the power [«v0ia} is ſaid to beſtow praiſe upon thoſe who do good 
in the 4th, to be © the Miniſter of God;“ and in the th, to receive 
tribute, as the wages of a cloſe attendance upon that Miniſtry, None 
of theſe things can be ſaid of Forms of Government, without a harſhneſs 
of metaphor unexampled in the didactic parts of Holy Writ. But all 
theſe things may be ſaid with great propriety of the perſons governing. 
In the xiith chapter of St. Luke's Goſpel, the firſt preachers are 
warned, that they are to be brought before ſynagogues, and magiſ- 
trates, and powers, L keciasg]. There the word evidently ſigniſies, Perſons 


bearing power. I will venture to add, that not a ſingle inſtance is 


to be ſound in any writer, ſacred or profane, of the uſe of the word 
t$e0e to ſignify Form of Government. Nor is that ſenſe to be extracted, 
by any critical chemiftry, from the ener and radical meaning 
of the word. 


„ x pet. i, I% -Þ 
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by a word equivalent to ſovereign, by the word ſit» 
preme.”” 

„Let every ſoul be ſubject to the ſovereign powers.“ 
The ſovereignty particularly intended, in the imme- 
diate application of the precept to thoſe to whom the 
epiſtle was addreſſed, was the ſovereign authority of 
the Roman Emperor. Nero was at the time the poſ- 
ſeſſor of that ſovereignty. And the. Apoſtle, in what 
he immediately ſubjoins to enforce his precept, ſeems 
to obviate an objection, which he was well aware: 
the example of Nero's tyranny might ſuggeſt. 


His reaſoning is to this effect. 


* The ſovereignty, you will ſay, is often placed 
in unfit hands, and abuſed to the worſt purpoſes.. 
It is placed in the hands of ſenſual rapacious men, of 
capricious women, and of ill-conditioned boys. It 
is in ſuch ſort àuiſed, as to be made the inſtrument” 
of luſt and ambition, of avarice and injuſtice. You. 
yourſelves, my brethren, experience the abuſe. of it. 
in your own perſons. It may ſeem to you, that 
power, derived from, the Author of all Good, would 
never be ſo miſplaced, nor be permitted to be ſo miſuſed: 
And you may perhaps be ready to conclude, that the 


Father of lies once at leaſt ſpake truth, when he 
- claimed 


6 J 
claimed the diſpoſal of earthly ſceptres as his own 
prerogative. Such reaſonings, ſaith the Apoſtle, are 
erroneous. No king, however he might uſe or abuſe 
authority, ever reigned but by the appointment of 
God's providence x. There is no ſuch thing as power 
but from God. To him, whatever Powers, good or 
bad, are at any time ſubſiſting in the world, are ſub- 
ordinate. He has good ends of his own, not always 
to be foreſeen by us, to be effected by the abuſe of 
power, as by other partial evils. And to his own 


* Hoc nobis fi aſſiduè ob animos et oculos obverſetur, eodem de- 
creto conſtitui etiam nequiſſimos reges, quo regum authoritas ſtatui- 
tur; nunquam in animum nobis ſeditioſæ illæ cogitationes venient, 
+ tractandum eſſe pro meritis regem, nec æquum eſſe ut ſubditos ei 
nos præſtemus, qui viciſſim Regem nobis ſe non præſtat.“ Calvin. 


Inſt. iv. 20. F. 27. 


Si in Dei verbum reſpicimus longius nos deducet, ut non eorum 
modo principum imperio ſubditi fimus, qui probe, et qua debent fide 
munere ſuo erga nos defunguntur, ſed omnium, qui quoquo modo 
rerum potiuntur, etiamſi nihil minus præſtent, quam quod ex officio 


erat principum. 


in eo probando inſiſtamus magis, quod non ita 
facile in hominum mentes cadit, in homine deterrimo, honoreque 
omni indigniſſimo, penes quem modo fit publica poteſtas, præclaram 
illam et divinam poteſtatem reſidere, quam Dominus juſtitiæ ac judicii 
ſui miniſtris, verbo ſuo, detulit : proinde à ſubditis eadem in reverentia 
et dignitate habendum, quantum ad publicam obedientiam attinet, 
qua optimum regem, fi daretur, habituri efſent. Calvin. Inſt. iv. 20, 25. 
; ſecret 


— 
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ſecret- purpoſe he directs the worſt actions of Tyrants, 
no leſs than the beſt of Godly Princes. Man's abuſe 
therefore of his delegated authority is to be born with - 
reſignation, like any other of God's judgements. 
The oppoſition of the Individual to the Sovereign 
power is an oppoſition to God's providential arrange- 
ments. And it is the more inexcuſable, becauſe the 
well-being of Mankind 1s the general end for which 
Government is ordained; and 'this end of Govern- 
ment, under all its abuſes, is generally anſwered by 
it. For the good of Government is perpetual and 
univerſal; the miſchiefs reſulting from the abuſe of 
Power, temporary and partial. Inſomuch that in 
Governments which are the worſt adminiſtered, the 
Sovereign Power, for the moſt part, is a terror not 
to good works, but to the evil; and upon the whole 
far more beneficial, than detrimental to the ſubject *. 
But. this general good of Government cannot be ſe- 
cured upon any other terms, than the ſubmiſſion f 
the Individual to what may be called its extraor- 
dinary evils. | 


Such is the general ſcope and tenor of the argu- 
ment, by which St. Paul . enforces the duty of the 


* ulla tyrannis eſſe poteſt, quæ non aliqua ex parte fubſidio 
ft ad tuendam hominum ſocietatem. Calvin- in Rom. xiii. 1. 


D private 
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private Citizen's ſubjection to the Sovereign authority, 
He never once mentions that God of the Republi- 


can's idolatry, the conſent of the ungoverned Millions 


of Mankind*. He repreſents the Earthly Sovereign 
as the vicegerent of God, accountable for miſconduct 
to his heavenly Maſter, but intitled to obedience from 


the Subject . 


While thus we reprobate 6 doctrine of the 
firſt formation of Government out of anarchy, 
by a general conſent; we confeſs, with thank- 
fulneſs to the over-ruling providence of God, we 
confeſs and we maintain, that in this Country 
the King is under the obligation of an expreſs 


The firſt mention that I remember to have found any where of 
compact, as the firſt principle of Government, is in the Crito of Plato; 
where Socrates alledges a tacit agreement, between, the Citizen and the 
Laws, as the ground of an obligation, to which he thought himſelf 
ſabje&, of implicit obedience even to an unjuſt ſentence, It is 
remarkable, that this fictitious compact, which in modern times hath 
been made the baſis of the unqualified doctrine of reſiſtance, ſhould: 
have been ſet up by Plato, in the perſon of Socrates, as the foundation 
of the oppoſite doQrine of the paſſive obedience of the individual. 


+ Nequeenim ſi ultio Domini eſt effrznatz dominationis corre&io, 
ideo protinus demandatam nobis arbitremur, quibus nullum aliud 
quam parendi et patiendi datum eſt mandatum, Caly. Inſt, iv. + 20, 31. 


De Privatis hominibus ſemper loquor. ibid. 
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contract with the people. I ſay, of an ex- 
preſs contract. In every Monarchy, in which the 
will of the Sovereign is in any degree ſubject (as 
more or leſs indeed it is in all) either to the con- 
troul of cuſtom, or to a fixed rule of law, ſomething 
of a compact is implied at leaſt between the King and 
the Nation. For limitation of the Sovereign power 
implies a mutual agreement, which hath fixed the 
limits. But in this Country, the contract is not 
tacit, implied, and vague; it is explicit, patent, and 
preciſe. It is ſummarily expreſſed in the Corona- 
tion Oath. It is drawn out at length and in detail in 
the Great Charter, and the corroborating Statutes ; 
in the petition of Right, in the Habeas Corpus Act, 
in the Bill of Rights, and in the Act of Settlement. 
Nor ſhall we ſcruple to aſſert, that our Kings in the 
exerciſe of their Sovereignty are held to the terms 
of this expreſs and ſolemn ſtipulation; which is the le- 
gal meaſure of their power, and Rule of their conduct. 
The conſequence, which ſome have attempted to de- 
duce from theſe moſt certain premiſes, we abominate 
and reject, as wicked and illegitimate : Namely, that 
our Kings are the Servants of the People; and that 
it is the Right of the People to caſhier them for miſ- 
conduct.“ Our Anceſtors are flandered ! their Wiſ- 
dom is inſulted! their Virtue is defamed ! when theſe 
ſeditious maxims are ſet forth as the principles, on 
| Dz 7 which 


{ 20 
which the great buſmeſs of the RevoLvTION was con- 
ducted; or as the ground - work, on which that noble 
production of Human Reaſon, the wonderful r 
of the Barris Coxsriruriox, ſtends. 10. 


Our Conſtitution hath indeed effectuailly ſocured the 
Monarch's performance of his engagements: Not by 
that clumfy contriwance of Republican wit, the 
eftabliſhment of a Court of Judicature, with authority 
to try his condutt, and to puniſh his delinquency; 
Not by that coarſer expedient of Modern Levellers, 
a reference to the judgement and the ſentence of the 
multitude - wiſe judgement! I ween, and righteous 
ſentence ! but by two peculiar proviſions of a deep 
and ſubtle policy; the one, in the form; the other, 
in the principles of Government; which, in their 
joint operation, render the tranſgreſſion of the cove- 
nant, on the part of the Monarch, little leſs than a 
moral impoſſibility. The one is the judicwus parti- 
tion of the Legiſlative Authority, between the King, 
and the two houſes of Parliament; the other, the 
reſponſibility attaching upon the adviſers and official 
ſervants of the Crown. By the firſt, the Nobles, and 
the Repreſentatives of the Commons, are ſeverally 
armed with a power of conſtitutional reſiſtance, to 
oppole to prerogative overſtepping its juſt bounds, 
by the exerciſe of their own Rights and their own 
privileges: which power of the eſtates of Parliament 

5 ; with 
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with the neceſſity takes away the pretence for any 
ſpontancous interference of the private Citizen, other- 
wiſe than by the uſe of the elective franchiſe, and 
of the Right of petition for the redreſs of grievances. 
By the ſecond, thoſe, Who might be willing to be the 
inſtruments of deſpotiſm, are deterred by the dangers, 
which await the ſervice. Having thus excluded all 
probability of the event of a ſyſtematic abuſe of Royal 
Power, or a dangerous exorbitance of Prerogative, 
our Conſtitution exempts her Kings from the degra- 
ding neceſſity of being accountable to the Subject. 
She inveſts them with the high attribute of political 
Impeccability. She declares, that wrong, in his 
public capacity, a King of Great Britain cannot do: 
and thus unites the moſt perfect ſecurity of the Sub- 
ject's Liberty, with the moſt abſolute inviolability 
of the ſacred perſon of the Sovereign. 2133 


Such is the Britiſh Conſtitution. Its Baſis, Reli- 
gion ; its End, Liberty; its principal means and 
ſafe· guard of Liberty, the Majeſty of the Sovereign. 
In ſupport of it, the King 1s not were intereſted 
than the Peaſant. 585 


It was a ſignal inſtance of God's mercy, not. im- 
puting to the people of this-land the atrocious deed 
of a deſperate faction; it was a ſignal inſtance of 


God's mercy, that the-goodly fabric was not cruſhed, 
| in 


* . 

in the middle of the laſt century, ere it had attained 
its finiſhed perfection, by the phrenſy of that fana- 
tical banditti, which took the life of the Firſt Charles. 
In the madneſs and confuſion, which followed the 
ſhedding of that ' bood, our Hiſtory holds forth an 
edifying example of the effects, that are ever to be 
expected in that example, it gives warning of the 
effects, that ever are INTENDED, by the diſſemination 
of thoſe infernal maxims, that Kings are the ſervants 
of the people, puniſhable by their Maſters. The 
fame leſſon is confirmed by the horrible example, 
which the preſent hour exhibits, in the unparalleled 
miſery of a neighbouring Nation; once great in 
Learning, Arts and Arms! Now torn by contending 
factions! Her Government demoliſhed ! Her Altars 
overthrown ! Her Firſt-born deſpoiled of their Birth 
right ! Her Nobles degraded ! Her beſt Citizens ex- 
iled ! Her riches, ſacred and profane, given up to 
the pillage of ſacrilege and rapine ! Atheiſts direct- 
ing her Councils! Deſperadoes conducting her Ar- 
mies! Wars of unjuſt and chimerical ambition con- 
ſuming her Vouth! Her Granaries exhauſted ! Her 
Fields uncultivated! Famine threatening her multi- 
tudes! Her Streets ſwarming with Aſſaſſins, ou 
with violence, deluged with blood! 


Is 


%. 
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Is the picture frightful? Is the miſery extreme? 


the guilt horrid ? Alas, theſe things were but the 
prelude of the tragedy. Public Juſtice poiſoned in 
its ſource ! profaned, in the abuſe of its moſt ſolemn 
forms, to the fouleſt purpoſes! A monarch delibe- 
rately murdered ! A monarch—whoſe only crime it 
was, that he inherited a ſceptre, the thirty-ſecond 
of his illuſtrious ſtock, —butchered on a public ſcaf- 
fold, after the mockery of arraignment, trial, ſen- 
tence! Butchered, without the merciful formalities 
of the vileſt malefactor's execution! The ſad pri- 
vilege of a laſt farewel to the ſurrounding populace 
refuſed ! Not the pauſe of a moment allowed for 
devotiun ! Honourable interment denied to the 
corpſe! The Royal Widow's anguiſh imbittered by 
the rigour of a cloſe impriſonment ! with hope, in+ 
deed, at no great diſtance, of releaſe—of ſuch re- 
leaſe as hath been given to her Lord ! | 


This foul | murther, and- theſe barbarities, have 


filled the meaſure of the guilt and. infamy of 
France. O my Country! Read the horror of thy 
own deed in this recent heightened imitation ! | La- 


ment and weep, that this black French treaſon ſhould. 


have found.its example, in the crime of thy unnatural 
ſons ! Our contrition for the guilt that ſtained our 
| | lands, 
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land, our gratitude to God, whoſe mercy {6 ſoon 
reſtored our Church and Monarchy ; our contrition 
for our own crime, and our gratitude for God's un- 
ſpeakable mercy, will be beſt expreſſed by us all, by 
fett ing the example of a dutiful ſubmiſſton to govern- 
ment in our own conduct, and by inculcating upon 
our children and dependants, a loyal attachment to 

a "ihe, who hath ever ſought his own glory in the vir- 
tue and proſperity of his people; and adminiſters 
juſtice withaneven, firm, andgentle hand: a'King, who, 
in many public acts, hath teſtified his affection for the 
freeconſtitution of thiscountry : a King, of whom, or of 
the Princes iſſued from his loins, and trained by his 
example, it were injurious to harbour a ſuſpicion, 
that they will ever be inclined to uſe their power to 
any other end, than for the ſupport of Public Liberty. 
Let us remember, that a confcientious ſubmiſſion to 
the Sovereign Powers is, no leſs than brotherly love, 
a diſtinctive badge of Chriſt's diſciples. Bleſſed be 
God, in the Church of Engtand both thoſe marks of 
genuine Chriſtianity have ever been conſpicuous. Per- 
haps in the exerciſe of brotherly love, it is the amiable 
infirmity of Engliſhmen, to be too eaſy to admit the claim 
of a ſpiritual kindred. The times compel me to re- 
mark, that brotherly love embraces only brethren. 
The term of holy brotherhood is profaned by an indif- 


eriminate application. We ought to mark thoſe, who 
cauſe 


E 

cauſe diviſions and offences. Nice ſcruples about ex- 
ternal forms, and differences oſ opinion upon con- 
trovertible points, cannot but take place among the 
beſt Chriſtians, and diſſolve not the fraternal tie. 
None, indeed, at this ſeaſon are more entitled to 
our offices of love, than thoſe, with whom the diffe- 
rence is wide, in points of doctrine, diſcipline, and 
external rites; thoſe venerable exiles, the Prelates 
and Clergy of the fallen church of France, endeared 
to us by the edifying example they exhibit of patient 
ſuffering for conſcience ſake. But if any enjoying 
the bleſſings of the Britiſh Government, living under 
the protection of its free Conſtitution, and its equal 
Laws, have DARED to avow the wicked ſentiment, that 
this day of national contrition,- this rueful day of 
guilt and ſhame, “is a yxovDd day for England, to 
be remembered as ſuch by the lateſt poſterity of free- 
men,“ with ſuch perſons it is meet that we abjure all, 
brotherhood, Their ſpot is not the ſpot of our fall 
mily. They have no claim upon our brotherly af- 
fection. Upon our charity they have indeed a claim. 
Miſerable men! They are in the gall of bitterneſs 
and in the bond of iniquity.” It is our duty to pray 
God, if perhaps the thought of their heart may be 
forgiven them. 
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APPENDIX. 


is much lefs from any high opinion of the importanee of 
Calvin's authority, to confirm the aſſertions of the fore 
going diſcourſe, that reference has been ſo frequently made, 
in the notes at the bottom of the page, to his Theological In- 
ſtitutions, than from a defire of vindicating the character of 
Calvin himſelf from an imputation, which they, who think it 
ill- founded, will be concerned to find revived in a late work 
of great erudition, and for the ability of the execution, as well 
as for the intention, of great merit, the © Jura Anglorum” of 
the learned Mr. Francis Plowden. In a matter, in which the 
.E2 - ſenſe 
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fenſe of the Holy Scriptures is ſo plain, as it certainly is upon 
the queſtions which are treated in the foregoing diſcourſe, - the 
Preacher eſteems the additional weight of any human authority 
of little moment. But he cannot allow himſelf not to take ad- 
vantage of an occafion, ſpontaneouſly as it were arifing from 
his ſubject, of reſcuing the memory of a man, to whom the 
praiſe of conſpicuous talents, and extenſive learning, muſt be 
allowed by all, from unjuſt aſperſions. The injuſtice of which lies 
not, however, properly at the door of the learned author of the 


* 


Calvin was unqueſtionably in theory a Republican. He 
freely declares his opinion, that the Republican Form, or an 
Ariſtocracy reduced nearly to the level of a Republic, was of 
all the beſt calculated in general to anſwer the ends of Govern- 
ment. So wedded, indeed, he was to this notion, chat, in 
diſregard of an Apoſtolic inſtitution and the example of the 
Primitive Ages, he endeavoured to faſhion the Government 
of all the Proteſtant churches upon Republican principles; 
and his perſevering zeal in that attempt, though in this coun- 
try, through the mercy of God, it failed, was followed upon 
the whole with a wide and miſchievous ſucceſs. But in civil 
politics, though a Republican in theory, he was. no Lexeller. 
That he was not, appears from the paſſages cited in the Notes 
upon the foregoing diſcourſe, and will be ſtill more evident to 
any, who will take the trouble to peruſe the whole of the laſt 
chapter of the laſt book of his Inſtitutions of the Chriſtian 
Religion. In that chapter, he profeſſedly treats the queſtion 
of the conſiſtency of Civil Government with the ſcheme of 
Chriſtianity, which be maintains againſt the Fanatics of his 
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times v. He ſhews that ſubmiſſion to the Magiſtrate is, under 
all forms of Government, a religious duty T. He declares 
his preference of a Republican Ariſtocracy to any other form *. 
But this declaration is prefaced with an expreſs proteſt; againſt 
the futility of the queſtion, what form is abſolutely, and in 
itſelf, the beſt Y ? He affirms, that the advantage of one Go- 


vernment above another depends much upon circumſtances ||. 


That the circumſtances of different countries require different 


forms. That Government, under every form, is a divine ordi- . 


nance **, That the variety of Governments, in the different 
regions of the earth, is no leſs conducive to the general benefit 
of mankind, and no leſs the work of Providence, than the 
variety of climates T. And with reſpect to Monarchy in 


particular, (by which it is to be obſerved he means abſolute 


Monarchy) he remarks, that ſubmiſſion to Monarchical Go- 
vernments is particularly enjoined in Holy Writ, for this eſ- 
pecial reaſon, that Monarchy was the form, which, in the early 
ages, was the moſt diſliked ff. Whatever preference there- 


fore, in ſpeculation, he might give to the Republican form, 


he could not, with theſe principles, be practically an enemy 


to the Government of Kings. This laſt chapter of his Inftitu- 
tions, in which he expreſsly treats the general queſtion of 


Government, muſt be ſuppoſed to contain the authentic ex- 
poſition of his deliberate opinions upon the whole of the ſub- 


ject, the confeſſion of his political faith; and by reference to 


this, any paſſages, in other parts of his writings, in which 


ſubordinate queſtions are incidentally touched, ought in can- 


„ Inflitut, lib, IV. cap. XX. ſeck. r, 2, 3. + Seck. 8. f Thid: 
$ bid. | Ibid, * Sect. 4. f Set.8, 11 Seck. 7. 
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dor to be interpreted. The paſſages, in which he has been 
ſuppoſed to betray the principles of a Leveller, lie widely 
ſcattered in his Comment on the Book of Daniel. They ſhall 
be briefly examined, nearly in the order in which they occur. 
If it ſhould be found, that they bear a different ſenſe from 
that which hath been impoſed upon them, it will neceffarily 
follow, that they will not juſtify the reflections, which have 


been caſt, 


In the 39th verſe of the ſecond chapter, © And after thee 
ſhall ariſe another Kingdom inferior to thee,” this difficulty 
preſents itſelf, With what truth could the Prophet ſay, that 
the Kingdom, which was to ariſe next after Nebuchadnezzar's, 
namely, the Medo-Perfian, ſhould be inferior to his, when, 
in fact, in wealth and power, it was greatly the- ſuperior of 
the two? For Nebuchadnezzar's Chaldzan Kingdom, with its 
appendages, made a part only of the vaſt Empire of the Medes 
and Perſians under Cyrus. Calvin's ſolution of the difficulty 
is this (whether it be the true one or no, is not the queſtion, 
but it is this) that the Medo-Perfian Empire was in this reſpect 
inferior to Nebuchadnezzar's, that it was worſe in a moral 
ſenſe; the condition of mankind being more miſerable, and 
their manners more degenerate, The cauſe of which he refers 
to this general maxim, that the more Mogarchies (i. e. Em- 
pires under whatever form of Government) extend themſelyes 
to diſtant regions, the more licentiouſneſs rages in the world *. 
That the word ““ Monarchiz” he renders Empires, without 
regard to any particular form of Government, is moſt manifeſt 
from the uſe of it in the comment on the very next verſe; 


* quo ſeſe longius extendunt Monarchiz, eo etiam plus licentiæ 


in mundo graſſatur. 
where, 
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where, after the example of his inſpired Author, the Expoſitor 
applies it to the Roman Empire under its popular Government. 
From this general obſervation, upon the baleful influence of 
overgrown Empires upon the Happineſs and Morals of Man, 
he draws this concluſion: Hence it appears how great is the 
* folly and madneſs of the generality, who defire to have 
Kings of irrefiſtible power, which is juſt the ſame as to de- 
« fire a river of irreſiſtible rapidity, as Iſaiah ſpeaks, expoſing 
* this folly.” And again, © They are altogether mad, who defire 
Monarchies of the firſt magnitude; for it cannot be, but that 
political order ſhould be much impaired, where a fingle 
ce perſon occupies ſo wide a ſpace *.“ It is evident that this 
paſſage expreſſes no general diſapprobation of Monarchy, but 
of abſolute Monarchy—of the arbitrary Rule of one Man—of 
ſuch arbitrary Rule, ſtretched over a vaſt extent of country; 
and of ſuch extenfive arbitrary Dominion founded upon Con- 
queft, In truth, irrefiſtible Military Force is the ſpecific thing 
intended under the epithet “ potentiflimos,” as appears by 
the reference to the Prophet Iſaiah; for that is the power 
repreſented by Iſaiah under the image of a flood, when he 
would expoſe the folly of thoſe, who court the alliance of ſuch 
Princes . And it is to be obſerved, that though ſuch power 
is reprobated in ſpeculation, as what none but.a madman could 
with to ſee 1 in its plenitude, 74 it is not faid, nor is ir in- 


* Unde apparet, quanta fit omnium fere ſtultitia et vefania, qui eupi- 
unt habere Reges potentiffimos : perinde ac ſiquis appeteret fluvium ra- 
pidiſimum, quemadmodum lefaias 1 coarguens hane {tultitiam, 


_— ku 4 At — 8 3 
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Prorſus 1 igitur delirant, qui appetunt ſummas Monarchias, quia fert non 
poteſt, quin tantundem decedat EX legitimo PIT ub unus occupat tam 
latum {patjum, 


+ Ifa, viii, 7. 
| 1 SOL: finuated, 
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finuated, that the Government of a Conqueror is not to be quietly 
ſubmitted to, when once his dominion is eſtabliſhed ; or that 
Conqueſt may not be the foundation of a juſt title to dominion, 
It is only in a looſe tranſlation,. in which the natural force of 
the Epithets © potentiſſimos” and ſummas“ is neglected, and 
their ſpecific application in theſe ſentences, taken in connection 
with the entire diſcourſe, overlooked ; that the paſſage can 
appear as a ſly inſinuation againſt Monarchical Government in 

general, or an oblique hint to the ſubjects of any Monarchy, 
to riſe in rebellion againſt their Prince. 


c hapter Ft 7 Till thou know 3 the Moſt High 
« ruleth in the Kingdom of men, and giveth it to whomſoever 
& he will.” Upon this paſſage Calvin remarks, . that it teaches 
& us, how difficult it is for us to aſcribe ſupreme Power to God. 
« Eſpecially when God hath raiſed us to any degree of dignity, 
ec we forget that we are men. Monarchs, ſays he, hold forth 
* in their titles that they are Kings, and Dukes, and Counts, 
te by the Grace of God. But many of them make a falſe pre- 
* tence of the name of God, to found a claim of ab/olute Do- 
& minion for themſelves, Meanwhile they would willingly 
« trample under foot that God, under whoſe ſhield they ſhel- 
te ter themſelves. So little do they ſeriouſly reflect, that it is by 
« his favour that they reign. It is mere diſguiſe, therefore, 
« when they give it out, that they rcign by the Grace of God *+” 


In 
, * Iterum docet hic locus, quam difficile fit nobis, Deo tribuere ſum- 
mam potentiam, Preſertim ubi Deus nos extulit in ali- 


quem dignitatis gradum, obliviſcimur nos eſſe homines, —— 


— 


Hodie Monarchæ ſemper in ſuis titulis hoc obtendunt ; ſe elle Reges, et 
Duces, 


8 
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In this he means not to deny the doctrine, that Princes reign 
by the Grace of God, of which he was indeed a ſtrenuous 
aſſertor. He condemns not the uſe of ſuch titles, but the abuſe 
of them, He ſays the title is abuſed, when it is. made the 
pretence and inſtrument of Tyranny. He ſays that the Prince, 
who, in the exerciſe of his power, profanely forgets the God, 
whom he confeſſes in his Title, is a Hypocrite. He ſays, theſe 
ſolemn Titles have in fact been fo abuſed; and that Princes 
have been guilty of this Hypocriſy. Would God that Hiſtory: 
refuted him i in theſe aſſertions ! 


Chapter VI. 25, 27. Upon the edi& of Darius enjoining 
the worſhip of the God of Daniel, Calvin remarks to this ef- 
fect. Darius, by his example, will condemn all thoſe, who at 
this day profeſs themſelves either Catholic Kings, or Chriſ- 
tian Kings, or Defenders of the Faith; and at the ſame time 
« not only bear down true piety, but, as far as lies in them, ſhake 
© the whole worſhip of God; and, could they have their will, 
* would blot his name out of the world; who exerciſe Ty- 
% ranny againſt all pious men, and by their cruelty eſtabliſh 
© impious ſuperſtitions *. It is not to be wondered, that this 


Duces, et Comites, Dei gratia, Sed quam multi falſo nomen Dei pretexunt 
in hunc ſinem, ut ſibi aſſerant ſummum imperium. — Interea liben- 
ter Deum, cujus elypeo ſe protegunt, calcarent pedibus: tantum abeſt 
ut ſerio reputent, ſe habere ejus beneficio ut reguent. Merus igitur fu- 
| cus eſt, quod jactant ſe Dei gratia pollere dominatione. 


* Darius—————exemplo ſuo damnabit- omnes eos, qui hodie e 


profitentur vel Catholicos Reges, vel Chriſtianos, vel Protectotes fidei; 
et interea non modo obruunt veram pictatem : ſed etiam, quantum in ſe 
eſt, labefactant totum Dei cultum, et libenter nomen ejus extinguerent 
2 mundo: | exercent ſavam tyranaidem adverſus omnes pios, ſtabiliunt 
ſui ſevitia impias ſuperſtitiones, 
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exaggerated and indecent language of inveftive ſhould be of- 
fenſive to the learned Author of the Jura Anglorum. It is to 
be hoped, that, in the preſent age, it is offenſive to every one, 
of whatever Communion he may be, who reads the paſſage. It 
is not indeed to. be borne, that the forms of worſhip of any 
Chriſtian Church, however grievous its corruptions, ſhould be 
uncharitably ſtigmatized in the groſs with the odious name of 
Iurious Superſtitions; nor is it true of the Princes, who per- 
ſecuted the Reformed Churches, cruel as the perſecutions were, 
that their obje& was, to overturn the whole worſhip of God, 
and blot his name out of the world. That project was reſerved 
for the accurſed crew of French Philioſophers, turned Politicians, 
at the cloſe of the eighteenth Century. But it is to be remem- 
bered, that Calvin lived in an age, when neither the Chriſtia- 
nity, nor the good Policy, of religious Toleration was underſtood : 
and he himſelf poſſeſſed a large ſhare of the intolerant ſpirit 
of his times. How little he poſſeſſed of the Spirit of a Level- 
ler, appears from what he ſays upon Chapter IV. 19, of 
the duty of ſubmiſſion to thoſe very Princes, whoſe conduct 
he fo vehemently arraigns. The learned reader will find the 
paſſage entire at the bottom of the page *. 
Chapter VI. 22. The expoſition of this verſe concludes 
thus. Earthly Princes diveſt themſelves of their authority, 
«© when they riſe in rebellion againſt God; nay they are un- 


* Diſcamus igitur, exemplo Prophetz, bene precari pro inimicis noftris, 
qui cupiunt nos perditos : maxim? vero precari pro tyrannis, fi Deo pla- 
ceat nos ſubjici eorum libidini : quia, etſi indigni ſint ullo humanitatis 
officio, quia tamen non præſunt niſi Deo ita volente, modeſtè feramus ju- 
gum : neque id tantùm propter iram, ut Paulus admonet, ſed propter 
conſcientiam, Alioqui non tantùm illis, ſed etiam Deo ipfi ſumus re- 


belles, 
* worthy 
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„ worthy to be reputed among Men. It were better there - 
fore to ſpit upon their perſons, than to obey them, where 
te they ſo far exceed all bounds, as to attempt to rob God of his 
right, and as it were take poſſeſſion of his throne, as if they 
„were able to drag him down from heaven “.“ This paſſage, 
taken by itſelf, may ſeem, it muſt be confeſſed, to go to the 
full extent of thoſe deteſtable maxims, which had been propa» 
gated in an earlier age, that © He, who is in mortal Sin, is no 
* civil Magiſtrate,” and“ that a King, not having the Spirit 
« of God, forfeits his Dominion.” Accordingly, it is produced 
as affirming the ſame, or equivalent, propoſitions. But if it be 
conſidered, not by itſelf, but in its connection with the diſcourſe 
of which it makes the cloſe, the ſenſe of the expreſſions wil 
be found fo reſtrained by the ſubje& matter, as to convey nothing 
of this pernicious meaving. Daniel, having openly paid his daily 
devotions to his God, during the time that the edict of Darius 
was in force, prohibiting the adoration of God or Mortal, but 
the King himſelf, for 30 days, was, in purſuance of the edict, 
thrown to the lions, and lay in the den the whole night. The 
next morning, when he was found alive by the King himſelf, 
he gives the King this account of his deliverance. © My God 

« hath ſent his Angel, and hath ſhut the lions mouths, that they 
« have not hurt me: for as much as before him innocency was | 
„found in me, and alſo before ihee, O King! have I done no 
&* hurt. Daniel bad diſobeyed the King's Edict. Yet he 


* Abdicant enim ſe poteſtate terreni principes, dum infurgunt contra 
Deum: imo indigni ſunt, qui cenſeantur in hominum numero, Potius 
ergo conſpuere oportet in ipſorum capita, quam illis parere, ubi ita pro- 
terviunt, ut velint etiam ſpoiare Deum jure ſao, ac ſi poſſent eum & elo 


det rahere. 
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ſays, that, even with reſpect to the King, he had committed no 
.offence ; and he alleges his innocence, in that reſpect, as in part 
the ground of his miraculous deliverance; intimating, that he 
Mould not have been thought worthy of the divine protection, 
could he not have ſaid for himſelf, with truth, that “ before 
the King he had done no hurt.“ Calvin contends, that it 
was with great truth and juſtice, that the Prophet thus aſſerted his 
innocence, even as a Subject. To make this out, it is neceſ- 
fary to ſhew.(for-the thing could be made out in no other way) 
that the King's edi& was in itſelf a nullity. This is the point, 
which Calvin argues. And thus he argues it: © Earthly 
Kingdoms are eſtabliſhed by God; but under this condition, 
c that God derogates nothing from himſelf ; but that whatever 
© there may be of pre-eminence in the world be ſubordinate to his 

© glory.—“ Fear God and honour the King“ is one entire 
< precept. The two parts are to be taken in connection, and 
© cannot be ſeparated. And the fear of God muſt precede, 
ce in order that Kings may maintain their proper authority. 
£& aniel therefore upon juſt ground here defends himſelf, 
ag having done no harm againſt the King; inaſmuch as it was 
< under the obligation of paying obedience to the government 
of God, that he neglected what the King commanded, in op- 
& poſition to it. For earthly Princes abdicate their own autho- 
«rity &, &c. It is evident, that the ſubject matter reſtrains 


* Scimuns conftitui terrena yer A Deo, ſed hic lege ut ipſe fibi 
nihil deroget t quicquid eſt præſtantiæ in mundo ejus 
gloriz fit ſubjectum. Deum timete, Regem honorate, Sunt 
hec duo inter ſe connexa, nec poteſt alterum ab altero divelli. Precedat 
igitur oportet timor Dei, ut Reges obtineant ſuam auctoritatem. 
Jure ergo Daniel hie ſe defendit, ©* quod nullam pravitatem commiſerit 
** adverſus regem,“ quia ſcilicet, coactus parere Dei i imperio, neglexerit 
quod in contrariam partem Rex mandabat; Abdicant enim, Cc. 1 

' this 
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this implied abdication of authority, to authority exerciſed in 
thoſe individual commands, which expreſsly contravene ſome 
. expreſs command of God. And it is in the individual inſtances 
of ſuch commands, that Calvin afferts, that the guilt and danger 
of contempt, accompanying the juſt refuſal to obey, would be 
nothing, in compariſon of the guilt and danger of obedience. 
'Certainly the prieſt Urijah, had he ſpit upon King Ahaz, 
when the King commanded bim to make an altar after the 
Faſhion of the idolatrous altar at Damaſcus, though ſuch con- 
tempt of Majeſty would not have been altogether free of blame, 
had done however better than he did, when he executed the 
King's order. And yet this wicked act of the King's was no 
forteiture of his title to the Crown, nor a general releaſe of 
His Subjects from their allegiance. This paſſage therefore of 
Calvin carries in it no ſuch meaning, as may appear upon the 
firſt view of it, detached from the context; but it contains in- 
deed a principle, upon which the faithful are bound to act, 
when the dreadful neceflity ariſes. Calvin could never ſuppore 
the abuminable doctrine, that the ordinary miſconduct of a 
King ſets the Subject free, without contradicting the principles 
he lays down, in the laſt Chapter of his Theological Inſtitu · 
tions, of the duty of Submiſſion even to the worſt of Kings, in 
things not contrary to the expreſs commands of Gd. 


It is not to be apprehended, that the ww and candid 

Author of the © Jura Anglorum” will be diſpleaſed, that the 
memory of a great man ſhould be vindicated from an unfounded. 
accuſation; which bas been revived, not originally ſet up, by 
him, upon the authority of Heylin ad other writers, on whom 


he thought he might rely, No injuſtice of intention, nothing 
worſe 
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worſe than a very pardonable miſtake, is imputed to this reſpec- 
table author. The Chriſtian Spirit of Charity and Tolera nce 
which breathes through this work, and appears in the ſentiments, 
which the author avowed in a former publication, entitled 
& the Caſe Stated *, acquits him of the moſt diſtant ſuſpicion of 
a deſign to advance the credit of his own Church, by wilfully 
depreciating the character of an illuſtrious adverſary, In the 
citation of paſſages in proof of the charge, it is juſtice to him to 
acknowledge, that he bath only copied verbatim, as it ſhould ſeem, 
from an anonymous work entitled Philanax Anglicus.” He will 
certainly eſteem it no diſſervice done to that great Cauſe, in which 
bis learning and his talents have been ſo honourably engaged, the 
cauſe of Government and Liberty united, if the Levellers are de- 
prived of the authority of-Calvin's name, to which, together with 
that of Luther and of other celebrated Reformers, ſome among 
them have pretended; in the pious deſign, no doubt, of paſſing 
off their political opinions, as a branch of the general doQrine 
of the Reformation. When Salmaſius upbraided Cromwell's 
faction with the tenets of the Browniſts, the choſen advocate 
of that execrable faction replied, that if they were Browniſts, 
Luther, Calvin, Bucer, Zwinglius, and all the moſt celebrated 
theologians of the Orthodox, 'muſt be included in the ſame re- 
proach T. A groſſer falſehood, as far as Luther, Calvin, and 
many others are concerned, never fell from the unprincipled 


pen of a party-writer. However ſedition might be a part of 


-  ® See the Caſe ſtated, p. 42—48; but particularly p. 47, 48. 


| + Ita Lutherus, Calvinus, Zwinglius, Bucerus, et Orthodoxerum quot- 
quot celeberrimi Theologi fuere, tuo judicio Bruniſtæ ſunt. Deſenſ. 
pro Pop. Angl. Cap. V. ſub fin, 
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the puritanic Creed, the general faith of the Reformers rejeQts. - 
the infamous Alliance, 


It is alleged indeed againſt Calvin, by grave and reſpectable 
Hiſtorians, that he exprefſed approbation of the outrages of 
John Knox in Scotland. If the charge be true, his eonduct, in 
this inſtance, was contrary to his ayowed principles. But the 
accuſation requires better proof, than Knox's own interpretation 
of ſome general expreſſions in Calvin's Letters. It cannot 
however be denied, that he too often indulges in a ſtrain 
of coarſe invective, againſt the foibles and the vices incident 
to Kings, of which he ſometimes ſpeaks as if he thought them 
inſeparable from Royalty; and that he treats many of the Princes 
of Europe, his contemporaries, with indecent ill language. 
Some allowance is to be made for the natural harſhneſs of the 
man's temper ; more, for his keen ſenſe of the cruel treatment 
of Proteſtants in many Kingdoms. But the beſt apology 
for him is, that he lived, before a perfect ſpecimen of a juſt 
limited Monarchy had been any where exhibited—before the 
example of the Barrisn Coxsrrruriox, in its finiſhed ſtate, 
and of the Princes of the Bxunswic line, had taught the world 
this comfortable leſſon, that MoxAxcRHY AND Civit Lis Eur 
ARE THINGS COMPATIBLE, AND MAY BE BROUGHT TO AFFORD 
EACH OTHER THE MOST EFFECTUAL SUPPORT. | 


